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ment in the Province, he is said to have married Miss Ann Pope, to 
have become a magistrate and a member of the House of Burgesses, 
and, in the capacity of colonel, to have led the Virginia and Maryland 
forces against a band of Seneca Indians. All this may have been ; 
but he was an old man to have been and become so much in the land 
of his exile. He must have been married as early as 1 620, and was a 
widower in 1624. His father was married in 1588, and the date of 
John's knighthood certainly renders it probable that he was one of the 
oldest of the seventeen children of that marriage. He had three sons, 
— Mordaunt, John, and Philip, — of whom there remain no authentic 
records. Is it not highly probable that his son John accompanied him 
to Virginia, and that it was the son, not the father, who married Ann 
Pope, and chastised the Seneca Indians ? Our author has very little 
doubt that he has identified the house occupied at Brington by Law- 
rence Washington, the father of Sir John. There is still standing a 
house, more substantial and more ornate than the surrounding farm- 
houses, with the following inscription over the door : " the lord 

GIVETH THE LORD TAKETH AWAY BLESSED BE THE NAME OP THE 

lord constructa 1606." Now the parish register records both the 
baptism and the burial of a child of Lawrence Washington during 
the year 1606, while it furnishes no other name whose parochial his- 
tory corresponds to this motto, so unique and so touching. For our- 
selves we are convinced, and, should it be our happiness to set foot on 
English soil, we shall make a reverent pilgrimage to that ancient dwell- 
ing, as the home and nursery of those noble elements of character 
which had distinguished the Washington family long before they cul- 
minated in him who has made the name immortal. And not the least 
of our anticipated pleasures will be the prosecution of our quest under 
the courteous guidance of Mr. Simpkinson, who has so thoroughly 
won our respect for him as a writer, our confidence in him as an an- 
tiquary, and our high appreciation of his worth as a Christian man 
and minister. 



,17. — The Schools of Modern Greece. A Lecture before the American 
Institute of Instruction. By Cornelius C. Felton, President of 
Harvard College. 12mo. pp. 72. 

This Lecture is so full of valuable information — much of it derived 
from the author's own observation and correspondence, and almost all 
of it from sources not generally accessible — that we would gladly tran- 
scribe large portions of it, had we room. But we must content our- 
selves with referring to a few points of special interest. 
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No race can ever have risen more rapidly than the Grecian. Under 
the Turkish rule, though the love of learning was never wholly oblit- 
erated, there were in Greece neither literary institutions nor avenues to 
literary distinction. Rich Greeks sent their sons to foreign universities, 
and these sons found employment mainly in Turkish finance and diplo- 
macy. At the present time the educational system of Greece would 
compare favorably as to its organization with the very best in Europe, 
and President Felton doubts whether in any other country in Christen- 
dom so much is done, in proportion to the wealth and population, for 
the education of women. The grades of schools are the Demotic, or 
elementary ; the Hellenic, or middle schools ; and the Gymnasia ; from 
which last pupils pass into the University of Otho at Athens. In addi- 
tion to these, there exist, under the auspices of the government, Mili- 
tary, Agricultural, Polytechnic, and Theological schools ; and espe- 
cially a high school or college for the education of young women, with 
a department for the training of those who are destined to be teachers. 
There are also a considerable number of private schools. The Univer- 
sity has already a library of nearly one hundred thousand volumes ; is 
organized in full in the four Faculties, and has a corps of professors 
justly distinguished for learning and eloquence. There are many other 
topics touched upon in this able and intensely interesting lecture, to 
which we would gladly refer ; but we know that the author would be 
most of all gratified by our quoting a portion of his account of the 
labors of Dr. and Mrs. Hill, — American missionaries, whose essential 
services, rendered in the very formation of modern Greek society, will 
be beneficially felt as long as the nation shall endure. 

" In Dr. and Mrs. Hill, the Episcopal Board have two able and devoted 
persons, competent and eager to carry their principles into execution. They 
went to Greece before the war was over. After a time, they sailed to the 
Peiraus, and landing there, the only means of reaching the ruined city, five 
miles off, was a little Attic donkey, on which Mrs. Hill rode, while her hus- 
band walked by her side. Not a house was standing in the famous city of 
Athens. The frequent bombardments and sieges through which it had passed, 
had reduced it to a pile of rubbish. These devoted missionaries, as soon as 
they had provided a temporary shelter, collected the tattered and starving 
children who were crouching amidst the desolation, and proceeded to carry 
out their instructions by establishing a school before a school-house was built. 
This was more than thirty years ago. The school has grown with the growth 
of the city ; and those who now attend it — to the number of five or six hun- 
dred — are, in many cases, the children or grandchildren of the earliest pupils. 
The children are taught gratuitously the elements of a good common educa- 
tion, — reading, writing, arithmetic, — together with household arts, — such as 
sewing, knitting, making up garments, and the like. English and American 
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ideas of personal neatness and order form the basis of the training for domes- 
tic life. Any one who has visited the East, will readily understand that the 
inculcation of these ideas is an important matter, inasmuch as they are not 
universally accepted even among the richer classes, who sometimes tolerate in 
their houses the presence of certain animated specimens of natural history, 
more interesting in their zoological relations than in their social qualities. 
Mrs. Hill was one of the first — perhaps the very first — to prove that the 
attendance of these lively but unwelcome inmates was not, as has been sup- 
posed, a necessity of the climate, and that their room was in all respects much 
better than their company ; — a public service deserving to be rewarded by a 
statue of gold. 

"In this school for the gratuitous instruction of the poorer classes in Athens, 
Dr. and Mrs. Hill, aided by an estimable lady who has been associated with 
them for many years, have established a boarding-school for the higher educa- 
tion of young women. In this school are received the daughters of many of 
the best families, not only among the Greeks of the Hellenic Kingdom, but 
among the Greek population of European and Asiatic Turkey. It would be 
difficult to find a more interesting assemblage of young persons, anywhere in 
the world. They have all the vivacity which marks their race, with a docility 
of temper which makes the task of teaching them a perpetual delight. The 
best masters, in the different branches of an elegant and accomplished educa- 
tion, are employed, while their domestic, moral, and religious training is care- 
fully attended to by Dr. and Mrs. Hill, and their excellent associate. They 
are taught the ancient classics of their country, several modern languages, 
among them the English, which they learn to read, write, and speak perfectly, 
and the more practical branches. The good influence exercised by this train- 
ing upon the characters of these young women, at the most impressible age, 
can hardly be exaggerated. The blessings of this truly Christian education 
go with them to their distant homes, and add to the happiness of domestic life, 
to the uttermost limits of the Hellenic people. 

" These excellent missionaries enjoy the confidence of all classes in the 
community, — of the Greek Church, the Catholic Church, and the Protestant 
Churches. This is the natural result of the able instructions of which I have 
spoken, and of the wisdom, patience, and discretion with which they 'have 
been carried out. Dr. Hill has never concealed his opinions, nor made un- 
worthy concessions. He preaches twice every Sunday, and administers the 
sacraments of his church, in the little Episcopal chapel, appropriately bearing 
the name of St. Paul, his hearers being English, American, and Greek, — any 
who desire to attend. He has long been the chaplain to the British Embassy, 
having received the appointment from the British Government as a tribute to 
his character and services, in the time of the late Lord Lyons, — the excellent 
father of the present distinguished minister at Washington, — and still contin- 
uing to hold it under the liberal and accomplished Sir Thomas Wyse, a Cath- 
olic gentleman, and one of Dr. Hill's warmest friends. 

" For more than a generation, the influence of these eminent missionaries 
has been extending itself throughout the Levant. It has been their high 
privilege to render great service in reconstructing the edifice of civilization 
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in an illustrious but long suffering country. They have been the favored 
agents in repaying, to some extent, the debt the whole world owes to the 
ancestors of the existing Hellenic race. To only a few among the greatest 
benefactors of mankind, has such an opportunity been afforded ; still fewer 
have had the wisdom given them from on high to turn such an opportunity to 
account. They started right, and they have made no mistake ; — and now, 
as the evening of life begins to descend upon them, they are surrounded by 
the blessed results of their long labors. I am not much disposed to envy 
others ; but I confess I do envy them the happiness they must feel in the con- 
sciousness not only of duty faithfully performed, but of great ends successfully 
achieved. They shall find their exceeding great reward, when the Master, 
whom they have obeyed, shall receive them with the welcoming words, ' Well 
done, good and faithful servants.' " — pp. 37 - 40. 



18. — Suffolk Surnames. By N. I. Bowditch. Third Edition. 
London : Triibner & Co. Boston : Ticknor and Fields. 1861. 
8vo. pp. 757. 

This edition is seven times the size of the first, and about twice that 
of the second. We duly noticed the second, and described the genesis, 
progress, and scope of the work. When that appeared, Mr. Bowditch 
was in the prime of his strength ; the preparation of this has beguiled 
the weary hours of premature infirmity and decline. The additions to 
the former issue are not mere names, but with them very many of those 
traits of wit and humor which can give zest to the driest theme. We 
might not have recurred to this work now, had its author remained 
with us ; but we cannot lose the opportunity of adding ours to the uni- 
versal tribute of regret and honor. A clear and keen mind, generous 
culture, scholarly tastes, genial manners, integrity for which the uni- 
verse had no sufficient bribe, generosity which neither forgot the near 
in behalf of the remote, nor yet, while it began at home, ever rested 
there, the virtues which most honor and the graces which most adorn 
humanity, make us thankful that he has lived, and thankful for the 
many in whose gratitude he will still live. 



19. — New England Congregationalism in its Origin and Purity: il- 
lustrated by the Foundation and Early Records of the First Church 
in Salem, and various Discussions pertaining to the Subject. By 
Daniel Appleton White. Salem. 1861. 8vo. pp. 319. 

The separate contents of this volume are of a merely local interest ; 
but its purpose and conclusions appertain to the meaning, theory, and 



